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Let Me Tell You a Story 


~ A CURRENT magazine I read a story about a little girl who p 

angry at a little Italian friend and called her a wop, a “dirty wop 
To correct her, her father asked her to sit down and make a list of reaso 
why she felt that she was better than her friend. She first thought j 
saying her friend was a wop, as Italians are sometimes called, but s 
remembered that her parents were French, and the French are ca 
“frogs,” so she did not put that down. Then she remembered that h 
little friend was dirty, but she looked at her own hands and dress, a 
they were dirty too. She was in the fifth grade, her friend only in th 
fourth; but she was ten and the friend only eight. She finally gave y 
and handed her father a blank sheet. She could find no point where s 
was better than her friend. 

There is a good lesson in the story; but let us turn it around. Do yc 
ever feel that your friends are brighter, more capable, better looking thi 
you are, that they have more friends, that you don’t have as good a chan 
as other boys and girls? If you do, try making a list. Put your named 
one sheet of paper and the other child’s name on another sheet. Be hone 
with yourself in doing this. List the things that you know the other pa 
son does well, then list the things that you yourself do well. You wi 
probably find that where John is good in arithmetic you excel in Englisi 
where Ethel is good at basketball you attract the love and companionshi 
of little children; while Alan is the captain of the baseball team you skal 
well; while Dick’s father gives him a large allowance you have a fi 
paper route; and while Susan’s mother buys her pretty clothes your moth 
puts love into every stitch she sews for you. 

I think that all persons at some time feel that they are better th 
their friends or neighbors and at other times they feel that they are a 
as good or likeable. Whichever side you are on, whether you are the a 
who feels superior or the one who feels inferior, I believe that you w 
find it helpful to make a check list, and I think it will be fun. 
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April was a naughty child; 
Cried almost every day! 

So we were very glad to greet 
Sunny, smiling May. 


We'd scarcely time to say hello 
When orchards burst in bloom; 

And soon each lilac bough put on 
A fragrant purple plume. 


The bluebirds came, the orioles, 
A house-wren—saucy thing! 

And all the children shouted, “May! 
Here’s May, the Queen of Spring!” 
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By James A. Nichols, Jr. 
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A bill fluttered from Mrs. Gilbert's 
pocketbook to the sidewalk. 


Pictures by Genevieve Fusch Samse| 


haven’t money enough to buy it.” 


ANDY CURTIS stood on the sidewalk look- 

ing through the window of Mr. Dart’s hard- 

ware store. His nose was flattened against the 

glass. He couldn’t keep his eyes away from the 

big red cart with green wheels on display. The 

name “Flying Coaster” was written on its side 
in graceful flourishes. 

“With that,” he thought, “I could get the gro- 
ceries for Mother. I could coast downhill. I could 
do errands for people.” 

There was nothing else in the world he wanted 
so much as that racy red cart—except of course 
a bicycle. But a bicycle was out of the question. 
It would cost too much. The paint on this coaster 
was smooth and shiny. The body was roomy, 
and the wooden wheels were big. They had 
metal tires like those on his grandfather's cart 
at the farm. 

He opened the door and walked into the 
store. “How much is that Flying Coaster?” he 
asked Mr. Dart. 

“Only four dollars and ninety-eight cents,” 
the storekeeper said. “It’s worth twice that.” 

“T know it,” Randy said. “The trouble is I 
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‘He walked sadly out of the 


store. He stood in front of the §.. 


store window for a few minutes longer. There 
ought to be some way for him to get that cart. 

When he went home for lunch, he told his 
father about it. “If you could. buy it for me,’ 
Randy said, “I'd get the groceries every day. I'd 
do the errands too.” 

“T'd like to get it for you, Randy,” his father 
said, “but I need the money. Besides I thought 
it was a bicycle you wanted.” 

“Bicycles cost too much,” Randy told him. “I 
knew you couldn’t get me one .of those. But | 
thought maybe this coaster would be easier to 
buy. It’s only four ninety-eight.” 

“Sorry,” his father said, “but that’s more than 
I can afford this year.” 

After lunch Randy went out and sat on the 
steps to think. At last he decided to try to eam 
the money. 

He called at half a dozen houses, but nobody 
wanted to hire a boy. “Not big enough,” one said 


“I do all my work myself,” said another. Stil 
another said;"If you only had a bicycle, I could 


send this bundle over to my mother. But it’s too 
far for you to go on foot.” 
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Randy was thoroughly discouraged. After a 
while he went back to the store for another 
look at the coaster. He knew he would have to 
buy it soon if he was to have it at all. Such a 
cart would not be long without a buyer. 

While Randy was gazing into the window he 
saw the reflection of a woman and a girl behind 
him. He did not turn around, but he could see 
that the woman was Mrs. Gilbert. She lived on 
the other side of the town. Randy did not know 
her very well, and he had never seen the little 
girl before. 

They stopped behind him. The woman took a 
coin out of her pocketbook and gave it to the 

irl. 
. “Here, Sandra,’ she said. “Run across the 


} street and buy us some cones. I’m going down to 
| [i the post office. Come right along with them.” 


Then Randy’s heart almost stopped beating. 
A bill fluttered from Mrs. Gilbert’s pocketbook to 
the sidewalk, but she did not notice. She walked 
slowly up the street toward the post office. 

Randy went over and picked up the bill. Five 
dollars! He could hardly believe his eyes. Now he 
could buy the Flying Coaster. 

He put the money into his pocket and went 
back to look at the cart. It seemed shinier than 
ever. 

“I found the money,” Randy said to himself, 
“so it’s mine. Finding’s keeping. I'll use it to 
buy the coaster.” 

Still he didn’t go into the store. After all, the 


»femoney really was Mrs. Gilbert’s. It wouldn’t be 


honest for him to spend money that she had 


lost. If he had only found it without knowing 
who had lost it, things would be different. 

Randy went down to the post office, but he 
couldn’t see anything of Mrs. Gilbert or of 
Sandra. He went outside and looked up and 
down the street, but they were not in sight. 

He went back for another look at the cart. 
The more he saw of it the more he wanted it. At 
last he decided to go in and buy it. 

“Nobody saw me pick it up,” he told himself. 
“Nobody will ever know where I got the money 
to buy the coaster. I will tell Dad and Mother 
that I found it. That will be the truth.” 

He went into the store. “I guess I'll take that 
cart,” he said. 

“I thought you'd be after it.” Mr. Dart was 
pleased. “It’s a dandy coaster. It will go fast— 
Beat all the other coasters in town.” 

Mr. Dart took it down out of the window and 
set it in front of Randy. 

“That will be four dollars and ninety-eight 
cents,” he said. 

It was funny, but Randy couldn’t seem to 
pull the bill out of his pocket. His hand closed 
over it all right, but it wouldn’t come out. 

Randy was thinking fast. “Maybe nobody else 
knows whose money this is, but I do. So does 
God. He wouldn’t want me to do this. It’s the 
same as stealing. I don’t want a coaster that’s 
bought with stolen money.” 

“I don’t believe I'll take the coaster, after all, 
Mr. Dart,” Randy said. “I’m sorry I bothered 
you, but I’ve changed my mind.” 

He walked out of the (Please turn to page 28) 


Baby Chickens 


By Ruth Wilson Kelsey 


Have you heard the chickens peep 
When they are downy things? 
Have you seen them go to sleep 
Beneath their mother’s wings? 


Baby chickens gather round— 
It doesn’t matter where: 

Mother hen sits on the ground 

And makes a bedroom there. 
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AVE WEBSTER put down the magazine 
D he had been reading and ran his fingers 
through his tousled hair. 

“Avast, my hearties!” he said, trying to talk 
like a sailor. “‘Cease swishing your sails and listen 
to me.” 

“Hey! Don’t make your hair stand on end like 
that, Dave. It makes you look as if you had met a 
ghost,” laughed Jane, who was busy with a dust 
cloth. 

“I have,” chuckled Dave. “The ghost of an 
idea. Want to hear about it? I got it from the 
story I just read. It’s a superduper plan for cele- 
brating Mother’s Day.” 

It was a well-known fact in the Webster family 
that Dave always furnished the best ideas for 
celebrations, so the twins Polly and Dolly 
promptly gave him their attention. Lacking a 
plan of her own, Jane was also interested and 
prepared to listen. 

“Go ahead and tell us,’”’ she said, “but leave 
out the dumb jargon.” 

“Well,” Dave began slowly and impressively, 
“let's crown Mother queen of the day with a 
swell wreath of roses and in true royal fashion. 
Jane, you know how it’s done, and Polly can 
furnish the right kind of music on her harmonica. 
Then let’s do every bit of the work ourselves that 
day and have a humdinger of a dinner and then 
something special——” 

“A present she can keep,” cut in Polly. “You 
see, Dave, I read the same story you did.” 

“Your plan sounds good but who will do 
which and give what?’’ Dolly wanted to know. 
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Dave took a book out of the bookcase and 
tossed it on the table. “Everyone guess how many 
pages there are in this book,” he said. “The one 
who is furthest off from the correct number will 
buy the special gift for Mom. The other three 
will look after everything else. O. K.? Well, 
then there must be no grumbling no matter how 
it turns out.” 

“Of course not!” exclaimed Jane. ‘And it is 
certainly time we were getting busy. Mothers 
Day is just a week from Sunday. That means we 
have just eight days to go.” 

“You're wrong, Jane. Mother's Day is next 
month, in June,” said Dave. 

“No! You are thinking of Father’s Day,” de 
clared Jane. ““Mother’s Day is May 13. Takea 
look at the calendar on the desk and see.” 

Dave looked and found that Jane was right 


and suddenly felt sick. He had spent his lata 
cent for a globe of the earth a few days pre 
viously. What if it should be up to him to buy they 


special for Mother’s Day, the present she could 


number of pages in the book, Dave's guess was 
furthest from the correct number. 


gether, I will prepare the dinner,” said Jane. 

“And I'll get the flowers,” shouted Polly 
“Mrs. Peers always gives me oodles every time! 
pick sweet peas for her. I know where I can get 
plenty of wild ones too. I'll make this house into! 
spring bower.” . 
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When everyone had made his guess as to the 
“Well, as I am the oldest and know mor 
about cooking than all the rest of you put to 


“I'll make the beds and do the dusting. And 
I'll help you with the flowers too, Polly,” said 
Dolly, beaming at her twin. 

“We'll help each other,” declared Polly. “To- 
gether we'll shine up the house and make it 
beautiful.” 

“And you will buy the present that Mom can 
keep,” said Jane, turning to her brother. Only 
then did she notice the woebegone expression 
on his face. She added quickly: “That's the very 
hardest one, and you are the youngest. I think I 


ought——” 


“I'm eleven and big for my age,” Dave inter- 


rupted her proudly. “It would be just too bad 


if after suggesting the plan I couldn’t do my 
part. I'll see that Mom has a present—a nice one 


= —don’t you worry!” 


He arose as he spoke, gave Polly’s pigtails a 
quick jerk, and then left the room whistling a gay 
tune. The instant the door closed behind him the 
whistling ceased and the worried expression 
came back on his face. 

Dave sought a quiet place to think things 
out. When you had something important to do, 
somehow, someway, a plan could be found by 
which you could work it out. But although Dave 


spent most of the day in thought he couldn’t 
figure out any way of earning money to buy the 
needed present. 

That evening Walter Davis dropped in to see 
his new globe. Dave showed it to him but his 
pleasure in owning it was gone. 

“I wish I hadn’t bought it,” he confided to 
Walt. “I need the money I spent for it for some- 
thing important.” 

“Well, I'll give. you seventy-five cents for 
your globe,” offered Walt. 

“Seventy-five cents!” exclaimed Dave indig- 
nantly. “Jeepers! I paid more than twice that 
much for it.” 

“Yes, but you have made ink marks on the 
places overseas where your daddy has been,” 
said Walt. “You couldn’t sell it to anyone but me, 
I don’t suppose.” 

“A few red crosses don’t hurt it. Why, it’s 
brand-new,” protested Dave. 

“Shucks, Dave, I am not trying to get the best 
of you! Seventy-five cents happens to be all I 
have. My offer will be good for a couple of 
weeks. You can take it or leave it,” said Walt, 
as he started for home. 

For the next few days, as soon as school was 
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out, Dave would take his express wagon and 
canvass the neighborhood to see if anyone had 
errands he could run or if the stores could use 
an extra delivery boy. No one needed his services. 
Then as he was returning home one evening he 
saw Mr. Porter, who lived next door, carrying 
trash from his house to the incinerator and a 
happy thought struck Dave. He lost no time in 
telling Mr. Porter about it. He was good at clean- 
ing out attics and putting basements in order, 
he said. 

Mr. Porter burst out laughing and pointed at 
the Webster garage. The door stood wide open 
because Dave had forgotten to close and lock it 
that morning after he had dumped a pile of 
magazines just over the threshold. The pile had 
tumbled and the magazines had spilled outside 
among some empty boxes and a broken chair, 
which had stood there for some days awaiting 
attention. 

“Thanks, Dave, but it looks as though you had 
plenty of homework to do,” smiled Mr. Porter. 
“When your father enlisted your mother told 
me she would have to depend upon you to keep 
things tidied up around your place.” 

Dave’s face was red when he leaped the fence 
into his own yard. He had promised Mom to keep 
things picked up and looking neat around the 
place. Jane helped with the housework, and 
the twins earned their own spending money by 
looking after the neighbors’ children. He was 
the only one left that had the time to do it. Was 
he one of those people who did not keep their 
word? 

“Of course I do,” Dave assured himself. 
“Things do look pretty higgledy-piggledy around 
here, but I can change that in a jiffy.” 

He stepped into the garage to find a place to 
put the magazines and stumbled over a kiddy car, 
knocking a box off a shelf. Out of the box 
tumbled a pair of skates that had disappeared 
several years ago when he was spending the 
summer at his grandfather's farm. 

“They are too small for me now and the straps 
are broken but I could mend them and give them 
to the Newton children,” he thought. “They 
haven't any toys or anything to play with since 
their house burned down. I could fix this kiddy 
car up too with a little paint.” 

Dave looked around to see what else of inter- 
est there was about. He saw a scrapbook he had 
started to fill with pictures and had never fin- 
ished. He would finish it now and give it to the 
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_ school every evening and, in case he was still un- 


earn a penny. 


twins to help amuse their little charges. Shucks! 
What a bunch of stuff there was lying around 
that could be fixed and used again! 


Dave planned to look for a job right after 


successful, use the rest of his 
time working in the garage. 
But first he must put the back 
yard in order. He started in 
energetically to fulfill his 
promise to Mom. 

“Dolly and I scarcely knew 
the place when we came in 
through the back gate this 
evening,” Polly said later on 
at the supper table. “We 
thought we surely had made 
a mistake and turned in at 
the wrong place, it looked so 
neat. Then we saw Dave | 
working away like a beaver 
straightening things up and 
knew it was really our 
home.” 

The time passed all too 
quickly for Dave. Now it 
was Friday and he had 
mended the skates, painted 
the kiddie car and finished 
the scrapbook for the twins, 
but he hadn’t been able to 


“I guess I'll just have to tell the girls I can't 
carry out my part of the plan I suggested my- 
self,” he thought ruefully. Then he straightened 
his shoulders. No, sir-ree, he would not admit 
failure. He would sell his prized possession, his 
beautiful globe. 

He would take the skates and kiddy car over to 
the Newton children, so they could have them on 
Saturday. Then he would stop at Walt’s on his 
way back home and tell him he would sell him 
the globe at his price. He would start at once 
before he had a chance to change his mind. 

Mrs. Newton was pleased and happy when 
he showed her the skates and the newly painted 
kiddy car. 

“It was a fine thing for you to do,” she praised 
him. “Come on in so the children can thank 
you too. I am making cookies, so you'll find 
them in the kitchen.” 

The Newton children overwhelmed Dave with 
their thanks and shrieks of delight and Ms. 
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Newton filled his hands with newly baked cook- 
ies. The nag-nag-nag of what to do about getting 
Mom a present left him for a moment in the 
warm kitchen filled with spicy odors and laugh- 
ter, and Dave felt good. 


ing circulars in the part of town assigned to him. 

It was fun at first, but by lunch time he was tired 

and ready to quit. Mr. Jeffers had cautioned him 

that he must not undertake to do the work un- 

less he would see it through, so after lunch 
Dave went doggedly back 
on the job. 

That Saturday seemed a 
week long to Dave, but he 
finally got rid of all the 
circulars, received his pay 
and was home by supper- 
time. 

Although the supper of 
baked beans and brown 
bread that his mother al- 
ways served on Saturday 

night was his favorite 
meal, Dave was too tired 
to eat. After it was over he 
was afraid to rest for fear 
he would fall asleep and 
he had to go downtown 
and purchase Mom’s pres- 
ent, the Mother’s Day spe- 
cial. 

Dave had already 
looked over what the 
stores had to offer and had 


Dave was greeted with laughter. 


Presently Mrs, Newton said thoughtfully: 
“Dave, Mr. Jeffers is looking for a boy to dis- 
tribute circulars for him tomorrow. Do you 
think you would like the job? If you would, I 
could call him on the telephone while you are 
here and tell him so.” 


“Jeepers, Mrs. Newton! I mean, please do call 
him this very minute,” replied Dave, too excited 
to speak plainly. “Oh, you don’t know how im- 
portant it is for me to have that job!” 


Dave went to bed that night really happy for 
the first time in a week. He had a job! And he 
had it because he had tried to make some children 
happy! There was nothing strange about that, 
he thought. You put happiness into the world 
and you draw happiness out. It worked like a 
savings bank—you had to put money in it be- 
fore you could expect to get any money out. 
But now Dave was sound asleep. 

Dave reported for work bright and early the 
next morning and energetically started in leav- 


decided on a leatherette 
case containing a memo- 
randum pad, pencil, and 
address book, for which his mother had expressed 
a wish. It did not take long to make the pur- 
chase and Dave was soon home again dragging 
his weary’self upstairs to bed. 


The bang of the front door awakened him the 
next morning. Dave slowly opened his eyes. It 
was a bright beautiful day, he noticed. Weather 
should always be good on a special day like 
Mother's very own, he thought. He turned sleep- 
ily to the clock on the bedstand to see what time 
it was. Eleven o'clock. In one bound he was out 
of bed. 

Dave put on his best clothes and gave special 
attention to his hair, nails, and shoes, then hur- 
ried downstairs to be greeted with laughter by 
Jane and the twins. 

“Get your sleep out, drowsyhead?” inquired 
Polly. “Mom wouldn’t let us awaken you, you 
were so sound asleep, so we had breakfast and 
went to Sunday school without you.” 

“We decorated the (Please turn to page 30) 
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By Bula Hahn 


Copyright 1945 by the author 


(A sequel to the book "Jet's Adventures” ) 


What the Story Told Before 


Jet Stockwell’s father and his uncle John live on 
adjoining homesteads. Jet and his sister Sarah are very 
fond of Auntie Sue, Uncle John’s bride. Sarah was not 
her usual sunny self, but was cross and pouty. Jet tried 
to help her by naming the things he was thankful for— 
little Lonny, Auntie Sue, Tod and Nancy Tanner, and 
their Indian friends Moonflower and Running Deer. 

Jet and Running Deer were making a stone walk 
for Auntie Sue. Jet and Sarah rode Jet’s pony, Kutha. 
As they came in sight of Auntie Sue’s cabin they saw 
Nancy Turner coming. Jet knew then what was the 
matter with Sarah. She was jealous of Auntie Sue's 
friendship with Nancy! 

Jet and Running Deer went to the stream to get 
rocks for the walk. They moved a big rock and opened 
up a deep hole. “What is it?” the Indian asked. Jet 
ee an iron bar down the hole. It struck something 

ollow. ‘‘Box—gold maybe?” Running Deer said. Jet 

was hot all over. If it was gold, it was on his father’s 
land! But Running Deer’s ple had been in the 
country a long time. Jet looked up. The Indian 
was looking at him closely. 


Part Two 


TANDING near the hole in the ledge, Jet 
looked at his Indian friend and felt resent- 
ment welling up inside of him. He would have 
to share the treasure, whatever it was, and he 
wanted it for himself. It was on his father’s 
land, and he had found it, But Running Deer 
was with him, and the Indian boy had worked 
hard to help get rocks for Auntie Sue’s walk. 
A deep red slowly covered Jet's face and 
neck beneath his tan. Was this the way Sarah 
felt because she must share Auntie Sue with 
Nancy? Jet swallowed hard, He had known what 
to say to Sarah. It was easier telling someone 
else what to do. He shifted his feet and pushed 
back his hair. Why didn’t Running Deer say 
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something ? When the Indian boy’s eyes 
squinted that way jet did not know 
whether they were friendly or not. 

Running Deer pointed. “Sun low.” 

Jet turned. It was almost suridown. It 
soon would be dark. He looked back 
at the hole. Whatever it was at the 
bottom was firmly imbedded. It might 
take hours to get it out. They should 
not even start. He looked at the sun 
again. They must go immediately to 
get their sisters. “But we ought not to 
leave the hole open,” Jet said. The 
Indian boy only grunted. “Let’s put the 
stone back over the hole,” Jet suggested, 

“then cover it with dirt.” 

Running Deer leaned overt and took 
hold of one end of the rock, Jet took 
hold of the other end. Together they 
eased it into place. They pone dirt 
over the top then brought leaves and 
sprinkled over the dirt. Thé spot did 
not look at all as if it held a mystery. 

Jet hated to leave the place when 
there might be a treasure within reach. 

Then too it might have been only a 
hollow log that the end of the iron bar 
tapped. But treasure or hollow log, Jet 

knew in his heart that he should share 

the mystery with Running Deer. “Let’s Je 
not tell anyone about it,” he said. 

“No. Keep,” the Indian answered. 

Could Running Deer be trusted, Jet wondered, 
not to come back to the place alone and takt 
whatever it was that lay at the bottom of the 
hole? Then he felt ashamed of his doubting 
Father had said many times that we judge othes 
by what is in our own heart. If he, Jet, was free 
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from dishonest play, he had no right to question 
his friend. 
Running Deer held up two fingers. “You— 
me. Come—next sun.” 
; — “I can’t come tomorrow,” Jet said dejectedly. 
y BI have to help Father build a lean-to against 
the sheep shed. I can’t come the next day either, 
for the lean-to will not be finished.” 
4 “Me wait,” the Indian said. Then Jet wondered 
©) Hif his own questioning thoughts had shown in 
» [his eyes, for the boy said, “Indian word good. 
what say.” 
To cover his embarrassment Jet spoke quickly, 
“When I can meet you at the hole, I'll fly the 
white ens from the pe on our sheep shed.” 


Nye 


sitting primly on stumps. In front of them stood 
Auntie Sue, a stick in her hand for a pointer. 
The group seemed to be playing school. “Dis- 
missed for the day,” Suzanne said as the boys 
swung down from their ponies. 

The girls proudly showed the shallow trench 
they had made for the walk. Jet told them, 
“We dug out several large, flat stones.” He 
looked at Running Deer. “But we want to get a 
lot more before Uncle John hauls them up 
here.” 

Then because it was late Sarah and Moon- 
flower got up on the ponies behind their brothers. 
Nancy picked up her bonnet off the ground, 
swung it round and round above her head, and 
started in a run toward the rail fence 
and her own home. Running Deer and 
Jet kept their ponies abreast until they 
reached the clearing. There they separated, 


Running Deer understood that signal perfectly. 
He and Jet had used it often. “Me watch,” he 
‘promised. 

The boys got on their ponies and loped back 
0 the new cabin. At first they saw no one, but 
when they rode around the corner of the house 
ere were Sarah, Nancy, and Moonflower, all 


¢ hearth, his hands clasped around his hunched up knees. 


“Ie s a bargain,” Sarah called. 


the Indians turning west, Jet and Sarah 
going down the slope toward the creek. 

Sarah talked all the rest of the way 
home. “I’m glad folks can’t see what's 
inside of us. If they could, I'd be ashamed. 
You won't ever tell about me not wanting 
Nancy to go over to Auntie Sue’s, will 
you, Jetty? ‘Cause if Nancy and Moon- 
flower hadn’t gone over there today we 
couldn’t have played school.” 

“And Jetty, do you know Nancy and 
Moonflower really need to go to school 
—if we had one. They know so little that 
I could be their teacher. ‘Cause I’ve read 
the third reader through five times, and 
I can add and subtract and say the multiplication 
table up to the twelves, and Mother will see to 
it that I can say them before the winter is 
over. Why, today when Auntie Sue said that 
about the squirrel—but before she talked about 
the squirrel, we all stood up and said the Lord’s 
Prayer. That is, Aunty Sue and I said the Lord’s 
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Prayer, while Nancy and Moonflower stood up 
with us.” 

Jet listened and Sarah went on: “We girls sat 
down, and Auntie Sue talked about good be- 
havior just as our teacher did back in the blue- 
gtass country. She said love made you rich; 
the more people you loved the more lovable you 
became yourself and the bigger you got inside. 
Not really bigger—I guess she meant ‘spiritually 
bigger’; that’s what Father and Mother would 
call it. And she said one way to show our love 
for people is to share whatever we have.” 

Jet did not want to hear about sharing with 
others, so he asked, “What was that about 
the squirrel?” 


inside to tell Mother about the happy afternoon, 
Jet went to the barn to do as many of his chores 
as he could before supper. Father was full of 
plans for the lean-to on the sheep pen, and he 
told Jet about a new windbreak they must make 
for the young calves that had come during the 
year. Jet tried to listen, even tried to appear in. 
terested, but his thoughts went round and round, 
Could it be a chest of gold buried in the ledge 
at the creek? Surely it was more than a hollow 
log. That hole was too round just to happen that 
way. And nobody—not even an Indian—would 
dig a hole and put a flat stone at the top, then 
more stones on top of that, making it look like. 
natural ledge—to 


“Oh, yes, it was the 
squirrel. that made 
me know I could be 
a teacher for Nancy 
and Moonflower. 
Auntie Sue put 
twelve walnuts on 
the stump that she 
played was her desk. 
She asked, If a 
squirrel took six wal- 
nuts away how many 
walnuts would be 
left?’ She took three 
walnuts in each hand 
and held them be- 
hind her, and anyone 
could see that there 
were only six wal- 
nuts left on the 
stump. I held up my 
hand as I used to do 
in the really school. 
Auntie Sue only 


FREE 


“Me see signal,” the Indian boy said. 


protect a hollow log. 


questions, no one no- 
ticed that Jet said 
little, and as soon as 
his last chore was 
finished he went to 
bed. He was very 
tired and soon fell 
asleep. 
The next day the 
» sky was overcast with 
clouds. The wind 
~ came up raw. Father 
was up early and 
work. No time should 


smiled at me and 
then asked Nancy how many walnuts would. be 
left. Nancy said, “There wouldn’t be any walnuts 
left, ‘cause the squirrel would keep ‘coming back 
till he had them all.’” 

“Well what did Auntie Sue say to that?” Jet 
asked. 

“She laughed and said that Nancy knew about 
squirrels. Then she asked Moonflower how many 
walnuts would be left on the stump if a squirrel 
took six away? Moonflower said: ‘No put wal- 
nuts on stump. Put nuts in cabin—squirrel no 
get.’ Then you boys came.” 

When they reached the cabin Sarah hurried 


May 


scooped dirt. He climbed the frame of the lear- 
to and put poles in place that Father handed up 
to him. When on the second day the top pole 
were all in place they were covered with straw 
and the straw weighted down with stones # 
large as Jet and his father could carry. The in 
closure looked warm and cozy. Snow and winte 


winds could not get inside, Jet looked at hi 
father admiringly. Father was good to his stock; 
and he knew so many things, as on what side t0 
build a windbreak, and where to place a mil 
fence to keep snowdrifts from blocking the pati 
to the chicken house. 
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When supper was over Jet sat on the hearth, 


floor in the chicken house. She said we could stay 
all forenoon and help Tod and Nancy pile 


“Mother wants us to go right away?” Jet 
asked eagerly. 

“Yes, she said if we want to help much we'd 
better get started.” 

Jet put the buckets of water on the bench 
beside the cabin door and ran to get his pony. 
Soon he and Sarah were on Kutha, riding down 
the slope toward the creek. Jet did not follow the 
usual path to the sawmill. He crossed the creek 
at the shallows, then turned west and rode : 
among the trees until he came to the cliff. 


want to show Min 


the stones that Run- 
ning Deer and I got 
out for Auntie Sue’s 
new walk,” he told 
Sarah. 

They tied the pony 


VIN and scrambled down 


the cliff until they 
reached the ledge. 


tes B his hands clasped around his hunched-up knees 

of § as he looked at the fire and listened to the rain slabs.” 
he outside. Father and Mother were busy listing 

ike FH the things they would have to sell the next 

the time Father went to the settlement, Sarah and 

Lonny played with shelled corn, forming pic- 

nd. tures of the cabin and barn on top of the split- 

igef) log table. Pride dozed at Jet’s feet. 

low Jet did not notice the things that went on 

hat] around him. He was troubled. He had promised 

uld}} Running Deer that he would share the mystery 

hen} of the hole at the ledge. He must keep that 

mea promise—and he would keep it. But he did not 

tof} want to. He would 

log. share with the Indian 

boy Running Deer 

only because he 

ny SM thought it was the 

10-1 right thing to do. But 

said in his heart he was 

ee not sharing; he was x 
was resentful. He wanted 

the box and what. Helping Mother 
‘a ever it held for him- 


He wished he 
could talk the whole 
situation over with 
Father. Father would 
know what was the 
right thing to do for 
everyone concerned. 
But he couldn’t tell 
Father—not now. He 
and Running Deer - 
had promised each 
other that they would 
tell no one. If he ex- 


self. By Barbara Barrett 


My mother washes all our clothes; 
It’s very nice, I think, 

To see clean garments on the line, 
White and blue and pink. 

Our backyard is a lovely place 
With flowers, grass, and sun; 

The wind sings in the apple tree— 
Washday is really fun. Sarah said, “Let's 

Good neighbors call across the fence, 
“You’ve got fine help, I see!” 

I look at mother with a smile, 
And she smiles back at me. 


There were the stones 
washed clean by the 
recent rain. The stone 
over the hole that 
had been covered 
with dirt and leaves 
looked natural 
enough, Jet was glad 
that it did and when 


hurry to the sawmill 
or we won't have 
much time to help,” 
Jet was ready to go. 

As they neared the 


pected the Indian 
‘Bboy to keep that promise, he must keep it. Rain 
pelted the cabin walls with fury. As a boy grows 
older, Jet realized, he must decide more things 
for himself. 


The next morning the sun came up in a clear 
sky. Water stood in the low places near the 
spring when Jet went to fill the buckets for 
Mother. Jet wondered what Father intended to 
‘B40 today? But he did not have to wonder long. 

Sarah ran to meet him. “Jetty, Mother wants 
you and me to ride over to the sawmill and 
ask Mr. Tanner to save a load of sawdust for 
her. Mother wants to put the sawdust on the 


sawmill they realized 
that the big wheel was still. There was no one 
cutting logs or trimming timbers either, and 
when they rode to the clearing and the Tanner 
cabin, it too was silent. The old wagon and 
horses were gone, but the dog was there. “Mr. 
Tanner must have gone to deliver a load of 
lumber and took the family with him,” Jet 
reasoned. 


He and Sarah jumped off the pony and stopped 
to pet the dog. It was still early. Sarah was dis- 
appointed and showed it. Jet looked at her for 


a moment. Then slowly he ran his fingers through 
his hair. An idea had (Please turn to page 26) 
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By Bula Hahn 


Pictures by Herbert Rudeen 


M ‘na centuries ago, in the 
land of Judah, an eight-year- 


Vid 


\ 
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old boy named Josiah was crowned 
king. He was far too young a boy 
to govern any kingdom, much less 
one full of restless, wicked people. So while he 
was young the princes of his court governed in 
his stead. Young Josiah was the sixteenth king 
to rule Judah. His father and grandfather had 
both been wicked, cruel kings. 

When Josiah was crowned king the Judeans 
worshiped idols. The people burned incense and 
made sacrifices before images of false gods and 
called upon them in time of trouble. But of 
course no help came from the idols, and war 
and famine and want and grief were the com- 
mon lot of the people. 

Even though too young to rule his people, 
Josiah was wise beyond his years. While the 
princes of his court governed in his stead, he 
busied himself learning things that would help 
him to be a good king. He loved to listen to tales 
of King Hezekiah, his great-grandfather. After 
hearing of the wise and wonderful way in which 
his great-grandfather had ruled Josiah found 
growing in his heart a great fondness and respect 
for his ancestor. 
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One day as the men worked, they found an old book. 


Hezekiah had governed the people in a wiser 
manner than either Josiah’s father or grandfather 
had done. But the really big difference among 
the kings was that King Hezekiah had not wor. 
shiped idols or permitted others to do so as 
Josiah’s father and grandfather had done. This 
fact seemed of enough importance to the boy 
king to make him ask many questions of his 
teachers. More and more he questioned the older 
men whose fathers had told them of the reign 
of good King Hezekiah. 

When Josiah was sixteen years of age he de 
termined he would not worship idols and false 
gods as many of the others were doing. He 
chose the Lord God of Israel for his God, the 
same God that his great-grandfather had chosen 
to worship; the same God who had healed his 
great-grandfather of a serious illness. 

One of the first things that Josiah did when 
he became twenty-one years of age and took ove! 
control of the government was to rid his county 
of its idols. Altars and images of the false gods 
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be found standing. 


the worship of the God that his 
great-grandfather Hezekiah had 
loved. 

One day as the men worked, 
tearing away the crumbling 
Temple walls, they found an 
old book. It was not a book like 
ours, for books in those days 
were written on scrolls of parch- 
ment. This parchment, yellowed 
with age, was rolled and tied 
with a leather thong. Some of 
the men left their work imme- 
diately and carried the book t 
Josiah. 

“An old book found in the 
Temple walls!” the king ex- 
claimed with surprise. ‘Read it 
aloud to me.” , 

Learned men began to read 
from the scroll, and almost at 
once King Josiah knew that this 
was the lost book of law of the 
Lord as given by Moses by 
which King Hezekiah had lived 
and ruled long years before. As 
Josiah listened to the words of 
the book and to the warning it 
gave to those who disobeyed 
the law, his heart was filled 
with fear and alarm. 

“Great is the anger of the 
Lord against us because our 
father’s disobeyed the law and 
did not follow the word of the 
Lord as given by Moses and 
written in that book,” Josiah 
ctied. Then he commanded, 


were burned. So thoroughly did Josiah cleanse 
his kingdom that in all Judah not one idol could 


The old Temple built many, many years before 
was still standing on Mount Moriah. This Tem- 
ple had been used for a time for the worship of 
the true God, but during the reign of many 
wicked, idol-worshiping kings it had fallen into 
disuse and decay. The doors were loose on their 
hinges, the walls were cracked, and many fallen 
stones moldered on the ground. Idols had been 
placed about the courtyard and in the halls. 

When the Temple had been rid of its idols, 
Josiah sent workmen with instructions to begin 
its repair. He wanted to make it fit once more for 


standing.” 


Happy Thoughts 
For the Week of May 6 
God’s light surrounds me day 

by day; 
It guides me and makes plain 
my way. 
For the Week of May 13 
God’s love infolds me, this I 
know; 
God’s with me everywhere I 
go. 


For the Week of May 20 
God’s presence watches over 
me; 
From every thought of fear 
I'm free. 


For the Week of May 27 


God’s power protects me mo- 
mently; 
No harm can ever come to me. 


“Go and ask of the Lord on behalf of me and 
all the people that we may have greater under- 


The men left the palace to search for a prophet 
who might teach them more fully to understand 
the words of the strange book. 

Living in Jerusalem was a prophetess named 
Huldah who could interpret the word of God. 
The men gave the book into her keeping and 
told her of King Josiah’s message. 

When Huldah had read the book, she said to 
them that had brought it: “Go tell the man who 
sent you that the Lord God of Israel sees much 
evil in this place, and great suffering for the 
people living in it, because they have forsaken 


the Lord and have worshiped 
other gods. Woe unto this city 
and upon this land. 

“But,” the prophetess con- 
tinued, “because King Josiah 
has sought the Lord and has 
done God’s will, the king will 
not be punished. Neither will 
the city of Jerusalem nor the 
land of Judah be harmed so 
long as King Josiah lives.” 

The men returned to the king 
and told him the words of the 
prophetess. Josiah then called 
all the princes, the priests, and 
the people to meet at the Tem- 
ple of the Lord. When they 
were gathered at the Temple, 
Josiah stood before them and 
read from the book of the law. 
It was his wish that all might 
hear the words of the law. The 
Ten Commandments were a 
part of the message that Josiah 
read from the book on that 
day. 

After the reading King Jo- 
siah and all his people made a 
promise to serve the Lord with 
all their hearts, to do His will, 
and to keep His law. That prom- 
ise they kept as long as Josiah 
lived. 

The message of the book that 
was found in the Temple can 
still be read today. It is a part 
of the Old Testament, and it is 

(Please turn to page 25) 
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Anastasia 
Lyda 


“The Putter-Offer” 


By Ruth Anderson 


Pictures by Dorothy Wagstaff 


VERYONE liked Anastasia Lyda Jones! She 
E was so agreeable. She was always happy 
and smiling and full of fun. Her one and only 
fault was that she always put off doing things. 
Whenever anyone asked her to do things, she 
would always smile and say, “Oh, yes, I'll be 

glad to do it in just a minute.” But the minute 
ffrever seemed to come, for she just simply for- 
pot it. 

She really never meant to forget. Oh, my, no! 
She was just going to do it a little later. She 
} put off everything from picking up her clothes to 

ing her shoelaces. 

“Your shoelace is untied,” her mother would 
emind her, and with a smile Anastasia would 
say, “I know it, Mother, I'll tie it in a minute.” 
But the minute never arrived, until she tripped 
bn the lace. “Anastasia Lyda Jones,” her mother 
old her, “someday you're going to put off do- 

g something that will be important, and then 
you'll be sorry you were a ‘putter-offer!’” But 

astasia just smiled and went on her “putting- 
bf” way. In school she was just the same. 

“Oh, dear, Anastasia Lyda Jones, when will 
ou ever get busy and learn those words?” her 

eacher would ask. You know what Anastasia 
ould reply, don’t you? 

“Oh, I'll do it real soon, Miss Baker, you 

t watch and see!” 

It was getting close to Anastasia’s birthday. 
me would be seven years old, and after all, 


“They've all forgotten my party.” 


that’s pretty important. Over and over she 
hummed, “Happy birthday to me, happy birthday 
to me!” for she knew the children would sing it 
to her at her party. 

Yes, Anastasia was going to have a party. Her 
mother had helped her write the invitations and 
Anastasia had taken them out to mail. 

She was very excited when the day arrived, 
and for once she remembered to pick up her 
clothes. She danced around the gaily clecorated 
table as she waited for her guests to arrive. They 
were to come at one o'clock sharp—she had 
put that on the invitations. 

One o'clock arrived but no guests! Anastasia 
looked anxiously out of the window. One-fifteen 
came—still no guests. When the clock chimed 
one-thirty, Anastasia opened the door and 
walked out onto the porch. She looked up and 
down the street, but there was no one in sight! 

“They've all forgotten my party,” she thought 
as a sob rose in her throat. 

She sat down on the steps trying hard to keep 
the tears back. As she sat down she noticed 
something white tucked behind the large pot of 
ferns, Reaching in, she drew out—guess what! 
Yes, there were all of her invitations! Then she 
remembered, she had started out to mail them, 
but had stopped to watch some ants. So she 
had tucked her invitations (Please turn to page 31) 
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Once a very little rabbit 
Had a rash and reckless habit 
Of intruding where a rabbit very 
certainly should not; 
That the day was almost over 
And he tired of grass and clover 
Was no reason for his seeking lettuce 
in the garden plot. 
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Very bold and very daring, 
He went hopping, nothing caring; 
As for fences, he ignored them if the 
boards were not too low. 
And this little rabbit scurried 
And intent on plunder hurried, 
Nipping beans and kale and cabbage 
down each thrifty garden row 
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Mother 


By Barbara Ann Gresham 
(12 years) 
Richmond, Va. 


I'm thankful for so many things, 
Especially my mother; 

She cares for me and loves me 
Surely as no other. 


She’s kind and gentle and thought- 
ful too, 
And when I need help she’s 
there; 
Whatever she tells me, I know ‘tis 


true, 
And I’m thankful for her care. 


And when I go to bed at night, 
My mother is always there 
To open my window, turn out the 
ight, 
And listen to my prayer. 


She tells me what is right and 
wrong. 
We have good times together; 
She thinks of me the whole day 
long. 
I thank you, God, for Mother. 


Daydreams 


By Carolyn Joyce Craft (8 years) 
Gi City, Kans. 


I ltke to sit and dream and dream 
And think of the things I'd like to 
have seen: 


A pretty girl with flossy hair! 


And then I see a big black bear; . 


A clown that jumps around all day; 

And a cute little monkey at its 
play. 

And then I look up and see 

There is no girl with the flossy 
hair, 

And there is no big black bear; 

Instead I'm still sitting in the living- 
room chair! 
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My Little Brother 
By Nancy Ann Lattanzio (9 years) 
Hartford, Conn. 
My little brother with eyes of brown 
Is adorable with either a smile or a 
frown. 
And when he is hungry, he neither 
whines nor cries, 
But still has that smile in his bright 
little eyes. 
My little brother with his laughter 
and cheer 
Brings us great joy throughout 
the year. 
My Dog 


By Ted Buss (7 years) 
Canton, Ohio 


I have a little dog; 

She barks and barks all day; 
She'll never stop her barking 
Till I come out to play. 


The Baby Toads 


By Eileen Elberta Dulaney 
(9 years) 
Laclede, Mo. 


One evening just at sunset 
When everything was still, 
I stepped out the back door 
And had the grandest thrill. 


There on the well curb 

And very much alive, 
Was a mother toad 

And her little toadies five. 


She had them out bug hunting. 
They were so very small 

If you weren't awful careful 
You couldn’t see them at all. 


I stooped over and picked one u 
My! he was cold and pre a 
I put him right back down, 
So he wouldn’t lose his mammy. 


A Little Girl 


B F. Ask 8 


I'm only just a little girl 
And still I have no curls; 

But when I get to be a larger girl 
I hope to have some pearls. 


The Twins Lyn and Lee 


By Ruth.Loraine Benet (11 years) 
Des Moines, Iowa 


One Saturday afternoon the 
twins’ mother had to go downtown 
and could not be home for lunch. 

repared an easy lunch for the 
snilder and went away. The twins 
were anxious to eat and go play. 
They sat down to their lunch and 
Lyn remembered that there were 
two apples in the kitchen that their 
mother had said they might have. 
She went into the kitchen and got 
them; one was small and one was 
large. Lee was not very polite; she 
took the large apple and gave Lyn 
the small one. Lee took a large bite 
out of her apple and to her distress 
found it to be bad, while Lyn 
found that her apple tasted very 
good. Which shows that the largest 
is not always the best. Good things 
often come in small packages. 


My Mother 
By Elin Wait (10 years) and Jill 
Weatherstone (10 years) 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada 


My mother helps me every day 
In my work and in my play. 

She teaches me to cook and sew, 
Everything I ought to know. 


When I fall and cut my knee 
She always wraps it up for me. 
She's always busy as a bee, 

And I love her and she loves me. 
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A Memory 


By Norma Jean Luther (12 years) 
New Middletown, Ind. 


One day in the month of May 

As I was skipping I heard someone 
tripping. 

When I looked around to see, 

It was baby sister following me. 

With a great big hat, a great big 
purse, 

And mother’s longest skirt; 

With high-heeled shoes and a big 
glove 

She reminded me of the mother I 


love. 


Rusty 
By Shirley Olson (12 years) 
New London, Iowa 


Rusty was a frisky squirrel. He 
was always playing in the oak tree 
in front of our house. He liked to 
store his nuts in the big tree. 

Across the street was a big maple 
tree, but Rusty never went over 
there, because he was always kept 
busy storing nuts for winter. 

One day our family went to 
Grandmother’s house. Rusty was 
sad to see us go, and he didn’t have 
any more nuts to store. He tried to 
play with the leaves, and he began 
wondering if the tree across the 
street had any nuts in it (which of 
course it didn’t). 

He finally decided to find out. 
He ran across the street, but instead 
of finding nuts he came running 
home, crying with pain. Rusty's cu- 
tiosity had led him into a bee’s nest. 
He never again let his curiosity get 
the best of him. 
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Good-by, Dear Winter 
By Marilyn Harris (8 years) 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


Good-by, dear winter, 

We love you so, 

But now it is spring, 

And you must go. 

The tree trunks are brown, 

The treetops are green, 

The treetops are glistening. 

The parents are listening, 

And gay little children are singing, 
“Good springtime has come again.” 
Little children are singing. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 


Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem or 
story is for August, send it now. 


How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ets’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


Who can have bis work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age. 


We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


Daddy 


By Jeannette Anne Wise 
(10 years) 
Lawton, Okla. 


My daddy is in some foreign land; 

I cannot see but the writing of his 
hand, 

Even though my face he cannot see 

I am sure he will remember me. 


Someday he will come home again 
To Mother, Brother, Sister, and me; 
And we'll be happy as can be 

In this land of liberty. 


What Would We Do? 


By Marjorie Ann Jensen (8 years) 
Holdredge, Nebr. 


What would we do without the 
birds 

Building their nests in our trees? 

What would we do without their 


songs 
Floating on the breeze? 


What would we do without the 
flowers 
Growing in the summertime? 
What would we do without their 
bloom? 
Red and yellow, blue and wine? 


Good Morning 


By Judy Martin (7 years) 
Sharon, Pa. 


Beautiful, beautiful flowers, 

Each nodding its lovely head, 

Tulips, roses, and violets so gay— 

Now what do you think they say? 

“Good morning, good morning, 
dear God, 

This bright and sunny day.” 


Squeaky 
By John William Yeater 
(10 years) 
New Paris, Ind. 


Squeaky? Squeaky is a mouse; 
He has a home right in our house. 
He's asleep at night and awake by 


day, 
Just like children at work or play. 
He’s a lonely mouse and has no 
mates, 
So I give him a ride on my roller 


skates. 


When the Sun Has Set 


By Marjorie Owen (9 years) 
Glendale, Ariz. 


When the sun has set in the west, 

And all the birds have gone to rest, 

And Mother Moon comes out to 
say, 

“You must have had a busy day”; 

Then I snuggle down in bed, 

And pull the covers over my head. 


Sunset’s Banners 


By Santha Honor Wade 
(13 years) 
Wilmington, Va. 


Behind the blue horizon 
The amber sun dips low; 

But sunset’s flaunting colors 
Linger before they go. 


Pink and gold and flaming crimson 
Paint the western sky, 

A riot of lovely colors blazing 
Like a rainbow flung on high, 


As if some hidden artist 


In glow had splashed the west. 
So the colors blaze so slowly; 
The gold sun sinks to rest. 
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SPARTANS 


VID LOOKED down at his new hiking 

boots. Only yesterday he had oiled them 
until they were waterproof. Now black thunder- 
heads were rolling into the west, promising rain. 
Dressing his boots had taken most of the morn- 
ing, and he did not want to do it again soon. 

Kegs, Bob, Andy, and Chink were collecting 
the baskets they had almost filled with morel 
mushrooms. 

“We'd better run for Mrs. Hanlevy’s,” said 
David. “We can’t get to Red’s and Coralee’s be- 
fore the storm.” 

“Not I!” said Bob. “Red and Coralee are wait- 
ing for us.” 

“We're not going to miss our mushroom par- 
ty,” said Chink. “We can make it by the short 
cut.” 

“Short cut?” said Andy. ‘Do you think climb- 
ing the hill and fighting through the brush on 
the Hanlevy north ten acres is a short cut?” 

“I don’t,” said Bob. “It takes twice as long as 
the highway.” 

“No brush—no hill!” said Chink mysteriously. 
“Follow me!” 

Even while the boys hesitated, the wind struck 
with a long, rushing sound. 

Chink caught up a basket and ran down. the 
slope toward the Hanlevy fence. 

“Where's your short cut?” shouted Bob; but 
the wind whipped away the words. 

Kegs grabbed another basket and started after 
Chink. 

“We can go anywhere he can,” he yelled over 
his shoulder. “Come on!” 

“Sometimes,” growled Andy, “Chink takes the 


craziest chances! 
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Short Cut 


By Lawrent Lee 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


“It’s going to be a gully washer,” 
said David. “Let’s go.” 

David was the last to roll under the 
fence. As they entered a hazelnut grove, 
the rain carne pelting down, splattering 
against the leaves with a heaviness that threatened 
to tear them from their stems. 

“Hurry, fellows!” Chink called. “The rain 
doesn’t hit us here!” 


David stumbled down a rugged ravine. With 
Andy and Bob, he came on Chink and Kegs in 
the shelter of a big drainpipe whose mouth was 
almost five feet in diameter and whose length 
bored into the hill, under the Hanlevy north 
ten acres. 

“It comes out near Red’s tool shed. If it’s still 
raining, we can stay there awhile,” said Chink. 

“It’s perfectly dry here,” 
“Hoorah for our mushroom dinner!” 

David looked at the big tunnel of baked-clay 
pipe. Somehow he did not like the idea of going 
far underground in it; but before he could decide 


chortled Kegs. 
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why the others started on, and he followed. 

They had to stoop a little, but the going was 
not bad. Now and then they came to a joint 
where sections of pipe came together in a crack, 
deep enough to trip a careless foot. The farther 
they went under the hill the darker the tunnel 
became. 

“Hey, fellows,” he called, “I don’t think this 
is such a smart idea.” 

“Come on,” shouted Chink. “It’s better than 


being drenched.” 
“Listen to it!” said Kegs, breathless with the 
speed they were making. 


“You're not hearing rain,” scoffed Andy. 

David’s heart was choking up in his throat. 
Behind them, he heard a trickling, gurgling 
sound. He, too, knew it was not rain falling from 
the sky but rain water draining from the hills 
into the ravine, collecting there and entering the 
drain pipe to be carried through it to Indian 
Creek. 


egs in 
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“We leaped before we looked,” he said 
thickly, “into something we may not get out of!” 

“Tl say we did,” agreed Andy. “What are we 
going to do?” 

“Meaning what?” demanded Chink. “We're 
snug as bugs in here!” 

“We are now,” said Andy, “but wait till the 
rain falls a little longer. You're the last one, 
David. Are your feet wet?” 

“Not yet,” said David. “But I hear the water 
trickling into the sections behind us; and if it’s 
really a heavy rain, there'll soon be plenty of 
water running through here!’ 

“We're trapped!” said Andy. ‘And we should 
have known better! Engineers make drains ‘to 
carry off water!” 

“Does anyone know whether its shorter to go 
on or to go back?” 

“We oughtn’t to stand here, waiting for the 
water to catch up with us,” quavered Kegs. 

“It’s here now,” said David, trying to keep 
his voice steady. ‘‘I’m standing in it.” 

“Chink,” said Andy impatiently, 
“do you say we're halfway through?” 

“Yes,” Chink answered uncer- 
tainly. “We ought to be.” 

“Let's get along,” said David. 
“There may not be too much rain.” 

Chink struck out, but in his excite- 
ment he tripped over a joint and fell. 

“Oh,” he groaned when he tried to 
rise. 

“Can't you walk?” wailed Kegs. 

Chink struggled to his feet. 

“Tl try,” he said through clenched 
teeth. 

He did try, but his leg buckled un- 
der him. 

“You didn’t break it, did you?” 
Kegs asked helplessly. ‘This place 
is too narrow for us to carry you.” 

“I don’t think it’s broken,” said 
Chink. “You fellows go ahead. I 
can crawl.” 

David could feel the water spread- 
ing about his feet. But they could not 
leave Chink. Somehow they had to 
help him. 

“Kegs is right,” he said. “The 
way’s too narrow to go three abreast. 
But if he and Bob take the baskets, 


Somehow, David did not like the idea 
of going into the tunnel. 
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Chink can put a hand on each 
of Andy’s shoulders. I'll come 
behind and hold his bad leg. 
That way he can hop about as 
fast as we can go.” 

‘‘Thanks,’’ said Chink 
wretchedly. “Crawling, I'd be 
awfully close to the ground, 
and the water’s rising. There’s 
about six inches of it now, and 
there’s a current too.” 

The cavalcade moved on, 
making surprisingly good time; 
but each hop Chink took 
seémed as though it would jerk 
David off his feet. As he came 
to the cracks at the joints of the 
pipe, Andy called them out; but 
now and then Chink stumbled 
against them, almost pulling 
Andy off his balance. 

The water was up to David's 
knees when Bob shouted, “I can 
see light at the end of the tun- 
nel!” 

“But it’s a long way off,” 
said Kegs.. “Shall Bob and I 
take turns with Chink?” 

“No time for a change,” said 
Andy. “You two go as fast as 
you can. If you get out, there 
may be some way you can help 
us.” 

“Keep going,” David urged. 
“Hurry!” 

The water was up to his 
thighs now, and the current was 
strong. 

He too could see the circle of 
light at the end of the drain; 
and he wondered if they could 
make it. The noise of the rush- 
ing flood grew minute by min- 
ute. As they came closer to the 
end of the drain, they could 
see that its mouth was almost a 
third full of water. 

Andy called something back, 
but David could not hear. Then 
he saw that Bob and Kegs had 
reached the mouth and were 


floundering out of sight. They 


were safe! 
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Andy stumbled and fell. The 
water rose over his head, but 
he fought his way up. David 
could feel Chink’s leg tremble 
in his grip. When they started 
on Chink faltered. His hands 
slipped from Andy’s shoulders. 

“I can’t make it,” he gasped. 
“I can’t take another hop.” 

The mouth of the drain was 
not more than a hundred feet 
ahead. The water was up to 
their waists. If they left Chink, 
he would probably never get 
out. 

“We can’t leave you,” panted 
Andy. “Try again!” 

An idea struck David’ with 
blinding force. 

“Let's try floating him out,” 
he cried at the top of his lungs. 
“Let him lie on his back and 
hold to your belt, Andy. I'll 
hold his belt to make sure his 
wet clothing doesn’t draw him 
down. If we can keep our own 
feet, we'll be all right.” 

The going was easier for 
Chink; but the current was 
growing so strong that David 
and Andy were in constant dan- 
ger of losing their footing. 

When at last they staggered 
out of the drain into the ravine, 
the water was under their arm. 
pits. 

The rain had stopped. Kegs 
and Bob were above them, on 
the sides of the ravine, which 
was now swollen with water. 
Bob held out a long stick that 
he had found to Andy, to help 
drag him from the water. Kegs 
held another to David. The boys 
caught hold. Between them they 
dragged Chink out of the wate: 
and up the bank. 

His right leg was swollen 
and bulged over the top of his 
shoe. 

“We'll have to cut your shot 
off when we get to Sloans’” 
said Andy. 
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Chink bobbed along man- 
fully between Bob and Kegs, 
toward the Sloan house where 
Red and Coralee waited with 
everything ready for the mush- 
room supper that the Spartans 
had planned. 

“This sprain in my ankle’s 
not half so bad as the one I 
had in my brain when I sug- 
gested taking a short cut 
through a drain to avoid a rain- 
storm,” growled Chink. 

“We're all to blame,” said 
Andy grimly. “We should have 
thought the thing through be- 
fore we started it.” 

David said nothing. He was 
thankful that a bad situation 
had turned out so well. Even 
if he did have to spend a morn- 
ing going over his boots again 
and even if Chink should be 
laid up a few days, they were 
all safe! And when Coralee and 
Red got the mushrooms into 
the sizzling butter that was 
waiting for them in two big 
skillets, the Spartans would not 
have much to worry about. 


Found in an Old 
Temple 
(Continued from page 15) 


still called God’s law as given 
by Moses. God’s law is still the 
law for us to follow just as it 
was for the people of Judah 
in that olden time. God’s law is 
the same yesterday, today, and 
tomorrow. 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 
Thank You, Father-God, for 
food 
And other blessings too; 


May I be guided by Your will 
In everything I do. 


By JATTA TAYLOR. KEITH 


May Baskets 


Spaghetti Baskets 

® Cook unbroken strips of spaghetti in boiling salted water un- 
til tender. Drain. Coil strips over the bottom and around the 
sides of buttered custard cups to resemble baskets. For hot dishes 
fill lined cups 34 full of creamed vegetables, spaghetti and cheese 
or spaghetti and tomatoes. Place in a pan of hot water and bake 
in a moderate oven for 30 minutes. Unmold and serve at once. 
For salads allow coiled spaghetti cups to set. Chill. Unmold and 
serve filled with mixed vegetable salad topped with radish “roses” 
and salad greens. 


Fruit Baskets 


@ Cut grapefruit in half so that one side is slightly higher than 
the other. Remove seed, separate sections, and cut around sides 
and center. Cut a 34-inch strip around the higher half of each shell 
to form a handle. Raise this “handle” without breaking from the 
shell if possible, and insert toothpicks to hold handle in place. 
Fill center cavity with honey or brown or white sugar. Decorate 
with sliced maraschino cherry flowers and bits of green pepper. 


May Day Breakfast Oranges 


@ Cut sections out of each side of large oranges, about half way 
through each orange leaving a wide handle in the center. Remove 
the pulp, dust with powdered sugar, and refill the basket. Apples 
may also be prepared the same way and filled with lettuce, 
chopped apple and celery moistened with mayonnaise. Green 
pepper and tomato May baskets filled with cream cheese and 
topped with radish flowers and curls of celery are also very pretty. 


Baskets Made of Bread 
@ Moisten slices of bread slightly and press into greased 
muffin pans. Brush with melted butter and bake in a hot oven 
until lightly browned. Fill with any creamed mixture or with 
salad. Thrust handles of thin strips of celery or carrot into con- 
tents of basket. 
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When I stepped out into my 
yard this morning it seemed 
that all the world had been 
made new during the night. 
The grass was heavy with dew, 
and the sweet fragrance of li- 
lacs was in the air. A robin had 
been calling since early dawn. 
Spring was certainly in the air. 
Even my pet kitten felt it. He 
came stepping daintily across 
the wet grass to greet me. 

We went for a walk. Did 
you ever try taking a walk with 
a kitten? Before we got back 
I was doing a hopscotch to keep 
from stepping on him and he 
talked all the way, rubbing 
against my legs in a most com- 
panionable manner. 

I'm glad God gave us pets. 
Write and tell us about your 
pets. Send your letters to WEE 
WiIspoM, 917 Tracy Ave., Kan- 
sas City 6, Mo. 


Dear Editor: My pet is a cute 
black kitten. His name is Toughie. 


He is coal black with a white spot 
on his throat. 

Many times after we get in bed 
Toughie jumps up on our bed and 
cuddles up at the foot of it. Mother 
always puts him out before she 
goes to bed. 

Sometimes he runs out to the 
kitchen, and I run and hide be- 
hind some chair. He climbs over it 
and peeks down at me. He loves 
me, and I love him very much. 
—Roger G. Hinkle. 


Dear Editor: My dog’s name is 
Spot, and the thing he does most is 
to beg for love. When we pet him 
it makes him worse. 

He likes to play ball. I throw 
the ball and he goes after it. Some- 
times I throw it in the air, and he 
will catch it in his mouth. He is a 
good watchdog. He will not let any 
stranger into the yard. 

He is hard to please when he 
eats, but when we give him 
Wheaties or Rice Krispies, he eats 
like a pig, and he is as fat as one. 
—Bruce Patterson. 


Dear Editor: 1 want to tell you 
about my dog Poochie. He is black 


WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


my friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 


Friend's name 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Please send a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 
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and white and is very interested in 


getting an education. He hasn't 
missed a day of school in two years, jf sh 
As in the case of Mary's little w 
lamb, he is not welcomed by the we 
teachers, but for some kindhearted pa 
reason they have not called the dog 
catcher. Each day he lingers near 
until I appear. hu 
Each morning he lets me know § y; 
when eight-thirty comes by scratch- ain 
ing on the door screen. Then off > 
we go to school. He is popular with \ 
the girls—Warren Sparks. os 
Ww 
to 
Dear Editor: My little pup Skip- J po 
py is six months old. He is a black yo 
cocker spaniel. He is very cute. ; 
When anyone in the family comes 
in to see him he takes his leash in ff be, 
his mouth and dances all around § sin 
the house. Anyone who sees him f prc 
thinks him very cute—Kathleen 
Simonson. the 
ov 
at 
Jet and His Sister § it 
(Continued from page 13) you 
come to him that made his Pe 
heart pound. Why not? Mother 
and Father had not planned to & 4, 
use his help this forenoon, They ‘ 
had no plans for him in the § ,, 
afternoon that he knew about. 
If he should use the time to ] 
good advantage, like getting 
more stones for Auntie Sue’s § p 
walk, would he not be justified? ft). 
He put both hands on Sarah's § 
shoulders and looked directly By. 
into her brown eyes, “Let’s go § 
back to the cliff. I'll stay there #4. 
and get out more rocks, You BF j¢ , 
can ride Kutha on home and bis 
tell Mother where I am.” bin 
“I want to stay at the cliff § .,. 
with you,” Sarah said. tie 
Then Mother would think 
we were at the sawmill. We § p,. 
should not stay away unless she 4p. 
knows where we are,” Jet ex: B fo 
plained. “If you'll go home and 
tell Mother, as I said, I'll give dist 
you the new slingshot I made pol 


last week.” 
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Sarah’s eyes brightened, but 
she did not say whether she 
would or wouldn’t. “You can’t 
work very long without a piece 
to eat.” 

“Tl come home when I get 
hungry,” Jet promised. He 
waited, but still Sarah seemed 
undecided. Then he told her: 
“When you get home, climb up 
on the sheep shed and tie the 
white rag that I use for a signal 
to the pole and then raise the 
pole. If you'll do that I'll give 
you my pet squirrel.” 

That decided her. Sarah had 
begged for the squirrel ever 
since the day her brother had 
brought it home. So when they 
reached the cliff Jet slid off 
the pony’s back and Sarah slid 
over in his place. She grinned 
at Jet. “Tod is not at home, so 
it must be Running Deer that 
you want to see the signal.” 

Jet said seriously, “If you 
want the squirrel, you'll tie that 
white rag up the first thing you 
do when you reach home.” 

“It’s a bargain,” Sarah called 
over her shoulder as the pony 
trotted away. 

Jet walked up and down the 
ledge. He did not doubt that 
Running Deer would come; for 
he was sure he too was eager 
to solve the mystery and would 
be watching for the signal. Jet 
sat down on the ground near 
the rock-covered hole to wait. 
If there was a treasure in the 
box, who had hidden it? Had a 
band of Indians in years past 
camped on the very spot where 
he now sat? 

While Jet dreamed Running 
Deer tied his pony, slid down 
the cliff, and landed at Jet’s 
feet. “Me see signal,” the In- 
dian boy said as he proudly 
displayed his tools, a stout elm 
pole and a long rawhide thong. 
(To be continued) 


Mother’s Day Puzzle 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


If you rearrange the letters 
of the following queer-looking 
words they will spell fine qual- 
ities that mothers possess. 

1. Ovel. 2. Hitaf. 3. Goec- 
aru. 4. Yallyot. 5. Ceentiap. 6. 
Hissefunslesn. 7. Skindens, 8. 
Muhtilyi. 9. Catt. 10. Voontide. 


We 


Who Saw What? 
By Lelia H. Jakes 


What did these people see? 
1. Moses at Horeb. 
Simeon in the Temple. 
Pharaoh’s daughter at the 
Nile. . 
Noah after he left the Ark. 
The Egyptians at the Red 
Sea. 
David when he went to visit 
his brothers: 


A Springtime Guess 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 
I’m made of wood or iron, 
And I am round; 
Upon a barrel or cask 
I’m often found. 
In spring girls like to roll me 
On the ground. 


Try to Guess 
By Ida. M. Pardue 


I can say ““Miaow, miaow,” 
But I am not a cat. 

I can fly away up high; 
What do you think of that? 


all 


What Day? 
By Mary James White 
I am a happy day in spring 
When, without a bit of noise, 
You like to leave your gay. 
bouquets 
At the doors of girls and 


boys. 


A House to Guess 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


I am a house hung in a tree 
By Betty Lou and Johnny Lee. 
There are small eggs inside of 
me 
That by and by wee birds will 
be. 


Can You Guess My Name? 
By Ollie James Robertson 


When first my little face you see 

I am as white as white can be; 

Then I turn green like blades 
of grass 

That line the roadside where 
you pass. 

Next I grow round and bright 
and red, 

As ripe cherries overhead. 

At last I’m soft and black and 
sweet, 

And oh, how very good to eat. 


Add Letters 
By Enola Chamberlin 


Add # and a and have a r-bb-t. 
Add two ?’s and an a and have 
a z-nn--. 
Add # and a and have a gr--n. 
Add i and a and have a r--n. 
(Answers inside back cover) 
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Our Stamp 


Collectors 


“ALL OF US have heard of 
the Alps, the famous 
mountains in Europe, which are 
known all over the world for 
their scenic beauty. But not 
nearly so many of us know that 
there is another group of moun- 
tains called the ‘Southern 
Alps,” which derive their name 
from their similarity to the 
European mountains. 

The Southern Alps are lo- 
cated in the British dominion of 
New Zealand, which you will 
find on your map of the South 
Pacific and Australasian regions. 
New Zealand is a most unusual 
country in that it is made up 
principally of two great islands, 
called respectively North Island 
and South Island. These islands, 
together with a third smaller 
one, Stewart Island, which lies 
to the south of South Island, are 
over eleven hundred miles in 

length. 

‘ The Southern Alps extend 
for a distance of more than three 
hundred miles along the wester- 
_ ly side of South Island. They 
are not quite as high as the 
Swiss Alps, but contain a greater 
number of peaks that are nearly 
or more than ten thousand feet 
high. One of them, Mount 
Cook, which is one of the most 
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majestic peaks in the world, is 
pictured on several New Zea- 
land stamps, one of which we 
illustrate. 

The country of New Zealand 
was for hundreds of years in- 
habited by the Maoris, a prim- 
itive race believed to be de- 
scended from seafaring peoples 
of the Polynesian and Mela- 
nesian islands in the Pacific. 
The landing of the Maoris is 
pictured on the _half-penny 
stamp that we illustrate. 

The Maoris called the land 
Ao-tea-roa, which is variously 
translated as “the Long White 
Cloud,” “the Land of Long 
Daylight,” and “the Long 
Bright Land.” The first Euro- 
pean to see New Zealand was 
Abel Tasman, a Dutch captain, 
who sighted the Southern Alps 
in 1642. The country was later 
given its present name after the 
province of the same name in 
the Netherlands. 

In 1769 James Cook, the 
famous English navigator, first 
landed in New Zealand and 
took possession of the country 
for England. He made a chart 
of the islands’ coast line, which 
later was found to be remark- 
ably accurate. Captain Cook, his 
map, and his ship, H. M. S. 


Endeavor, are shown on the 
one-penny stamp that we illus. 
trate. 

Not until 1840 did New Zea. 
land become officially a part of 
the British Empire, following 
a treaty between the British 
government and the Maori 
chiefs. A series of stamps was 
issued in 1940 to commemorate 
the hundredth anniversary of 
European settlement in the 
country. 

Here are some of the unusual 
and interesting sights to be seen 
in New Zealand: The Tasman 
Glacier, the largest of its kind 
outside the polar regions, Boil- 
ing springs and geysers. The 
Waitomo caves, which are con- 
sidered to be among the most 
beautiful in the world. 


The Flying Coaster 


(Continued from page 5) 


store fast, and hurried off to 
Mrs. Gilbert’s house. He began 
to feel better inside. 

When he rang the bell San- 
dra came to the door. She didn't 
seem surprised to see him. In- 
stead she shouted, ‘Here he is, 
Aunt Claire. Didn’t I tell you?” 

Mrs. Gilbert was glad to get 
the money. She gave him a glass 
of milk and a piece of chocolate 
cake. 

“I didn’t miss the five dol- 
lars,” she said, “until I got to 
the post office. Then I thought | 
must have left it home on the 
dining table. So we hurried right 
back to get it. I need it very 
much to send to my sister who 
is ill.” 

“When we didn’t find t 
here,” Sandra said, “we remen- 
bered that Aunt Claire opened 
her pocketbook in front of Mr. 
Dart’s store. We decided thal 
she must have dropped the bil 


t 

it. 
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there. I saw you, but you didn’t 
notice us. You were looking in 
the window at a pretty red 


“I was sure I'd never get the 
money back,” said Mrs. Gilbert, 
“but Sandra thought you'd find 
it. She said I wouldn’t have to 
worry if you found it. Most 
people would have spent it and 
said nothing, but Sandra said 
you didn’t look like that kind.” 

Randy’s face turned very red. 
“I wanted to buy that cart with 
it,” he admitted. “But I’m glad 
I didn’t. It wouldn’t have been 
right.” 

“Carts are nice,” Sandra said, 
“but bicycles are better. If you 
had a bicycle, we could go rid- 
ing together.” 

“Why can’t he have your 
brother’s bicycle, Sandra?” 
asked Mrs. Gilbert. Jerry has 
outgrown the one he used to 
ride when he was visiting me. 
Besides now he has a big new 
one at home. He won’t be us- 
ing this one any more.” 

Sandra clapped her hands. 
“Just the thing!” she exclaimed. 
“We'll do all your errands for 
you, Aunt Claire, as long as my 
visit lasts.” 

“Just to make sure it’s all 
right, I'll send a letter to Jerry 
tonight,” said Mrs. Gilbert. 
“Come on up to the attic and 
help us get it down. You can 
use the bicycle anyway until we 
hear from him.” 

“What a pippin!” exclaimed 
Randy when he caught sight of 
Jetry’s bicycle. “Why, it has 
mudguards and a standard and 
a basket. There’s even a carrier 
on the back. This is better than 
a dozen coasters.” 

Sandra rode home with him. 
“Just think,” Randy told her, 
“if I had kept that money and 
used it for the coaster, I'd have 
missed all this fun.” 
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Make a Drum 


By Glenn Morgan 


AKING drums is fun. You can make one from a tin can, 
a salt box, or an oatmeal box and cover it with hide, chamois 
skin, leather from an old purse, or rubber from an old inner tube. 

My little friend and I made the one illustrated. It was made by 
cutting both ends from a tin can and covering it with leather. We 
placed the can over the leather and drew a line around it. Then 
we drew eight scallops and cut out the resulting figure. We cut 
another circle just like it. Then we punched holes in all the 
scallops on both circles. 

We punched a hole on each side of the can and strung a han- 
dle through them. (See picture.) We made the handle from a long 
strip of leather. You can use heavy cord if you have no leather. 

We placed the two pieces of leather over the ends of the can 
and laced them together with string, as shown. We should lace 
them as tightly as we can without tearing the leather. 

Dowel pins and pencils make good drumsticks. We built a 
knob on the ends of our drumsticks by wrapping them heavily 
with string first. Then we cut out two leather circles about 214 
inches across. We notched them around the edge. Then we pulled 
the circles over the sticks and wrapped a string around them 
tightly and tied it. 

You can decorate the ends of your drumsticks -and paint an 
Indian design on the drum head if you care to. 
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Mother’s Day Special 


(Continued from page 9) 


house and the table before we 
left,” said Dolly. “You'll find 
a breakfast snack in the kitchen, 
then come and see.” 

“O. K., but what became of 
the present I bought for Mom?” 
asked Dave anxiously. 

“Oh, we opened it and liked 
it a lot and wrapped it up fang 
for her,” said Jane. 

The twins had done a good 
job of decorating. They had 
used green branches and great 
bunches of wild flowers and 
their woodsy odor filled the 
house. But it was the dining 
room that caused Dave to gasp 
and exclaim: 

“It looks as if fairies had 
been at work in here.” 

A large three layer cake cov- 
ered with luscious pink icing sur- 
rounded by sweet peas gave the 
buffet a banquet air. The sun- 
shine came in through the win- 
dow and made the silver and 
crystal on the table sparkle. In 
the center of the table was a big 
bowl of pink sweet peas with 
matching candles at each side. 
There were dainty place card; 
and at Mom’s place roses. 

‘Dave admired everything and 
then picked up the slip of pa 
per that lay beside his plate 
“What's this?” he asked. 

“Oh, that!” giggled Polly. 
“That’s the names of some peo- 
ple who phoned last night of. 
fering you jobs. Mr. Jeffer said 
you could distribute circulas 
for him every Saturday. M: 
Porter phoned that our bac 
yard looks so nice he'll be 
glad to pay you to make his 
look as well and——” 

“Say no more, my good com: 
rade! I can’t stand it!” muttered 
Dave, staggering to a chair and 
pretending to faint. “After 
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hounding everyone in this part 
of town to let me run their er- 
rands, put their basements in 
order and ——” 

“Oh, we know what a hard 
time you’ve had, and we would 
have helped you if you had 
asked us, but you didn’t, and 
when those phone calls came 
proving you're a good little 
worker, we were so proud! 
When we crown Mother queen 
of the day we ought to make 
you the crown prince at the 
same time,” Jane said enthusi- 
astically. 

“Oh, shucks!” Dave protest- 
ed, trying to speak carelessly. 
“It was nothing. I just did my 
part, and besides I am the man 
of the family, while Father is 
in the army.” 

He really was so pleased at 
how beautifully his plan to cele- 
brate Mother’s Day had turned 
out and at being called a prince 
that he didn’t know whether to 
laugh or cry. 

“I guess I'll go upstairs and 
bring Mom down to her party,” 
he said and left the room 
whistling for the first time in a 


week. 
Anastasia Lyda Jones 


(Continued from page 17) 


behind the fern pot until later, 
because she was going to fol- 
low the ants to the anthill at 
that moment, 

No wonder no one had come 
to her party. They didn’t know 
about it! 

“Guess I'll have to have a 
party all alone, and that’s no 
fun, Now I know,” she thought 


be a ‘putter-offer,’ but that 
doesn’t help me now!” The 
tears ran down her cheeks, and 
she didn’t try to hold back the 
sobs any longer as she went in 


to herself, “why I shouldn't 


Hang a May Basket 


By Joanne Dee 


M* DAY will soon be here, and of course you will want 
to make May baskets for your friends. 

The basket described here is one made of colored paper. Cut a 
piece of paper 17 inches by 8 inches in size. Fold it in pleats, as in 
A, so that you have eight sides 2 inches wide and one side 1 inch 
wide. .Draw the heavy lines shown in B on the side with the 1-inch 
flap on top at the right side. Cut out along the heavy lines, and 
Open your paper out, and see if it looks like C. Now fold your 
paper as in D. Paste the 1-inch flap down and put paste along 
the sides and bottom, as in D. The little crosses show you where to 
apply paste. Put a little paste at the top to hold the handles all 
together. When the paste is dry, add a ribbon bow and fill your 


basket with flowers. 


and closed the door. Suddenly 
she stopped, for she heard a 
shout of “Surprise, surprise!” 
Then the children came from 
the back porch singing, ‘Happy 
birthday to you, happy birthday 
to you! Happy birthday, dear 


‘Stasia, happy birthday to you!” 
Anastasia Lyda Jones was 
speechless for once in her life. 
She looked at the invitations in 
her hand and then at the chil- 
dren. Her eyes began to shine 
(Turn to inside back cover) 
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Dear Boosters: 


Some weeks ago I received thirteen letters from the members of the. 


Bumble Bee Arizona Good Words Booster Club, and from the letters I 
would certainly say that those Bumble Bee Boosters are as busy as bees! 
Let me give you a list of the things their club does. First of all, they meet 
every Wednesday. (A regular time for meetings always helps to keep 
members interested in the club.) Like good business people, they attend 
to the club’s business first. Their members are learning the club pledge 
and The Prayer of Faith. They are learning to read from the Bible and to 
find the verses they like best. They sing songs that they enjoy, and have a 
story read each time. 

With their money they are doing a very beautiful thing. They are 
sending Braille WEE Wispoms to boys and girls who do not see to read 
the print copies. The members of this club are happy, I know, for they 
are giving happiness—and “what you send out comes back to you.” 

This club does another thing that no other club has mentioned doing. 
They have what they call a golden chain. It is a chain of good words. 
Each member keeps a list of the good words he hears others say and re- 
ports them at the meetings. This is good, because we find the things we look 


for, and these Bumble Bee Boosters are looking for the : 
If you haven’t a local GWBC in your town, wouldn’t you like to or- 
ganize one? If so, write me and I'll help you. 


Cheerio, Boosters. 
Secretary. 


Dennis is finding the true 
happiness that comes from do- 
ing his work well. 


Dear Secretary: I am writing to 
tell you how much I enjoy being a 
member of the Booster Club. I enjoy 
reading WeEE WispoM too. I have a 
paper route, and I missed one of 
my houses. I did not know that I 
had missed it until I was all through 
and found that I had a paper left. I 
could not remember which house I 
had missed. I just stopped and said 
The Prayer of Faith. Then I 
thought of the one that I had 
missed. I had to walk two blocks, 
but I didn’t care about that, as I 
was so happy when they got their 
paper.—Dennis Churoshi. 
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Elizabeth has an idea in her 
letter that you may want to use. 
I am sharing it with you. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am sorry I 
haven’t written sooner, but I have 
been very busy. However I have 
been reading your letters and the 
Boosters’ letters in WEE WisDom. I 
have been saying The Prayer of 
Faith quite regularly. 

Last Sunday I lost a quarter of 
my mother’s, and I kept saying The 
Prayer of Faith. This morning when 
I was in church | found the quarter 
in my purse. 

Every night when I go to bed I 
read my Bible and then say The 
Prayer of Faith. I have my copy 
of the prayer hanging beside my 


bed. Next to it I have a picture of 
Jesus Christ when he was twelve 
years of age, by Hoffman. I some. 
times look at that picture, and it 
seems to give me strength and cour- 
age. Every night now when I go to 
bed I say an extra prayer, thanking 
God for the artists, musicians, poets 
and sculptors, who have helped to 
show God’s love and greatness. | 
also ask Him to bless and help the 
Boosters in their work and play, 
and to help me to become a better 
Booster.—Elizabeth Preston (Can- 


ada). 
OPT 


Diane is one of our new 
members and we are very happy 
to have her with us. 


Dear Secretary: 1 was very 
leased to receive that cheery letter 
rom you. I’m sure I will enjoy be- 

ing a member of the Good Words 
Booster Club always. 

The Prayer of Faith is very beau- 
tiful, and I have hung it up in my 
bedroom = I can see and read 
it easily. Often at night I re 
the 
“God is my help in every need, 

God does my every hunger feed,” 
over and over again. 

I promise that I will keep all the 
Booster pledge every day, so I will 
become kind and good.—Djane 


Hougardy. 


Merna is like many other 


_ boys and girls; she waits for 


each number of the magazine. 


Dear Secretary: When I joined 
the Good Words Booster Club | 
had an idea that it would help me 
but not in the way it has. The 
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Prayer of Faith helps me when I 
am in danger and when I need help 
at school. 

I think being a Booster is fun 
and I am trying to be a good one. 
have liked Wispom from 
the first time I received it and am 


always eager for the next maga- 
Duval. 


Jean is learning how to get 
along with people better. That 
is being a good Booster. 


re of 
velve Dear Secretary: 1 will try to tell 
ome. ff) you what I have been doing. I think 
id it Hf belonging to the Booster Club has 
cour- f helped me. I have been getting 
20 to fF along better with people I have not 
king ff) been able to get along with before. 
poets ff) 1 think that is about all I have to 
ed to J report this time.—Jean Plummer. 
oss. | 
p the OY 
play, 
better [J Julia is finding that The 
(Can. @ Prayer of Faith helps in work 
and play alike. 

Dear Secretary: 1 was glad to re- 

new cive your letter inclosing The 


Prayer of Faith. I have been using 
The Prayer of Faith especially dur- 
ing school hours. We were playing 
basketball the other day during 
gym. My team was a few points be- 
hind the other team. We thought 
we were going to lose. Suddenly the 
ball was passed to me. Before 
throwing it at the basket I said, 
“God is my a every need,” 
then I threw the ball making a per- 
fect basket. Neither team won; we 
had a tie score of five-five. Anyway 
my team was able to say we did 
not lose.—Julia Vanovitz. 


all the 
Iwill® Betty Jean is overcoming fear 
-Diant 
THE 
od is my help in every 
other need; 
ts forIiGod does my every hunger 
yazine. feed ; 
joined od walks beside me, guides © 
Club | my way 
me every moment of 
is. The the day. 


by the use of The Prayer of 
Faith. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am glad I 
joined The Booster Club. I find The 
Prayer of Faith is very useful in 
home and school. When I am in the 
house alone I am frightened by 
little noises. I say The Prayer of 
Faith and I am comforted. In school 
when we have tests I say The Prayer 
of Faith and I always receive an A. 
—Betty Jean Walgren. 


Sherry is learning to use The 
Prayer of Faith when she is 
afraid. Perhaps her father uses 
the prayer too when he has to 
go on a hard mission. You may 
want to say the prayer for 
Sherry’s father. 

Dear Secretary: The Prayer of 
Faith has helped me in many ways. 
The boy next door always teases 
me, and I used to go in the house 
crying. But since I received The 
Prayer of Faith I have learned to 
take teasing by saying the prayer. 
When I went to the Girl Reserve 
camp with my mother and sister I 
said The Prayer of Faith, and the 
next day I knew everyone in the 


cana. 
e last night in camp everyone 
in our cabin was afraid something 
was going to happen. They all slept 
in one room. Some slept on the 
floor, and the rest doubled in the 
bunks. I said The Prayer of Faith 
and everyone said it after me. Then 
we all went to sleep. When we 
awoke the next morning nothing 
had happened. 

I am a new member and i 

ing to keep the Booster pledge. 
the other children’s 
letters. M' daddy is a captain in the 
army, a I say The Prayer of Faith 
for him.—Sherry Nuernberg. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are limit- 
ing the age to 13 years. If your 
name is not here select a pen pal 
from the list below. 


Leslie Werner (12), Lark, N. 
Dak.; Helen Grace Lehman (13), 
Buckthorn Apts., Enderlin, N. 
Dak.; Warren Brockway (11), 
Parkview Lodge, London Road, 
Towcester, Northants., England; 
Dilya Croman (13), 50 Kenilworth 
Road, Wallasey, Ches., England; 
Peggy Ann Stamper (8), Cobbhill, 
Ky.; Mary Lou Devlin (10), 
Killearn Farm, Millbrook, N. Y.; 
Vita Fail (10), 3 Flat, 74 Hew- 
lett St., Waverly Sydney, N.S. W., 
Australia; Martha (10), Francois 
(13) de Villiers, 1 Horne Ave., 
Queenstown, Cape Province, S. 
Africa; Eva Forbes (12), 355 
George St., Fredericton, N. B., 
Canada; Phyllis Switzer (12), Jo 
Ann Holshouser (12), Glenna 
Glessner (12), Roberta Moulden 
(13), Dwight, Kans.; Dorrit Pear- 
son (10), 93-28 212th St., Queens 
Village 8, N. Y.; Ronald Bayes 
(12), Freewater, Oreg.; Jane M. 
Thielke (12), Lakewood, Wis.; 
Margaret Johnson (13), Cordova, 
Ill.; Toinette D. Chitty (10), 15456 
Centralia, Detroit 23, Mich.; Jean 
Robins (12), Box 125, Gloucester, 
Va.; Richard Clopper (10), Hynd- 
man, Pa.; Jeanette Lindel (11), 
Eashington Island, Wis.; Janet 
Goodman (10), 127 Base Line 
Road, London, Ont., Canada; Eve- 
lyn Ewers (12), Rte. 1, Reading, 
Mich.; Russell Carter (9), Pores 
Knob, N. C. 


PRAYER OF FAITH ** * * 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 
God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 
God is my all, I know no 
fear, 
Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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THIS IS A 


DAVINA ANNE 


Designed by Wendy Jill Yarnit (13 years) 
Drawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this page. Each doll 
must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 
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Anastasia Lyda Jones 
(Continued from page 31) 


as she turned to her mother who 
said: “Yes, dear, I found the 
invitations there, so I called the 
chi'dren, and they all decided to 
come in the back way, just as 
they did—first letting you be- 
lieve that no one had remem- 
bered your party. I guess we 
won't have a  ‘putter-offer’ 
around here any more.” 

“Oh, no,” said Anastasia soft- 
ly. “Oh, no. I'll start right now 
and give everyone his invita- 
tion.” Everyone giggled as 
Anastasia walked about hand- 
ing out the envelopes, and soon 
they were all laughing and the 
party was on. 

Anastasia Lydia Jones had 
learned her lesson, and to this 


Answers to Puzzles 


Mother’s Day Puzzle 
1. Love. 2. Faith. 3. Courage. 4. 
Loyalty. 5. Patience. 6. Unselfish- 
ness. 7. Kindness. 8. Humility. 9. 
Tact. 10, Devotion. 


Who Saw What? 
1. Burning Bush, 2. The baby 
Jesus. 3. The baby Moses. 4. A 
rainbow. 5. The Children of Israel 


A Springtime Guess 
A. hoop. 


Try to Guess 
The catbird. 


What Day? 
May Day. 


A House to Guess 
Birdhouse. 


You Guess My Name? 
Blackberry. 


Add Letters 
Rabbit, zinnia, grain, rain. 


MOTHER and DAD 


COURAGE AND PERSEVERANCE HAVE A MAGICAL 
TALISMAN BEFORE WHICH DIFFICULTIES DIS- 
APPEAR AND OBSTACLES VANISH INTO AIR.—John 
Quincy Adams. 


= as a parent you 


would like to give to your 
children this magical talis- 
man which would make 
their lives happy and suc- 
cessful. It is within your 


power to do so. 


N HER book You and Your Child Zelia M. Walters tells 
how it is possible to build courage into the child’s character 
by means of proper daily training. In her chapter on courage 
Mrs. Walters says: “The infant then starts life with no fears 
that are going to handicap him. But the association with others, 
children and adults, and the experiences of his childhood may 
bring him to adolescence with many fears . . . Instead of letting 
these fears pile up . . . let us give definite training all through 
childhood and youth so that the individual may face the ex- 
periences of life with courage.’’ A whole chapter of this 
splendid book is devoted to the subject of courage. A few of 
the other subjects Mrs. Walters discusses are obedience, self- 
control, habit, and the cheerful outlook. 


AN AUTHORITATIVE BOOK 


Mrs. Walters’s wide experience as a teacher and writer qualifies her to 
write extensively on the subject of child training, and You and Your 
Child is her best and most complete work in this field. Being a mother 
herself, her love for children and her understanding of the many 
problems of parents and children lends strength and sincerity to her 
teaching. 

If you are seeking a book on this subject for your own use or the use 
of someone you know, you will find You and Your Child a satisfying 
and practical answer to your need. 


STANDARD EDITION, $1; 
DE LUXE EDITION, $2. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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WEE WISDOM BRINGS HAPPINESS 


Happiness is the cure for most of the troubles of childhood. Even sickness gives _ 
way before its magic power. From nine-year-old Jean Anderson of Lincoln, IIL, ; 
comes a poem telling what Were Wispom means to her and how it helped her 
through a trying day of sickness. 


WEE WISDOM 
Wee Wisdom is a magazine 
For little boys and girls; 
No matter if it’s Jane or John, - 
Or baby with the curls. 


If you’re looking for.a poem 
You're sure to find one there. 

There are riddles, jokes, and puzzles 
That you have to work with care. 


One day when I was sick in bed, 
‘So lonesome I could cry, 

My mother got Wee Wisdom, 
And it made the hours fly. 


There are many, many new things 
In each copy without fail— 

I’m always very happy 

When Wee Wisdom’s in the mail. 


Wee Wisdom 
like to share willy 
copies of Wee V ‘isa 


Wee Wisdom is 


917 TRACY AVENUE KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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